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INTRODUCTION 

Much has been written over the last 
two decades on the difficulties that many 
Latino students continue to face in U.S. 
public schools (Garcia, 2001). In this ar- 
ticle, we wi 1 1 1 ook at some of the most press- 
ing of these problems in a particular 
middle-school in a Rocky Mountain state 
(which we will call "Madison Middle 
School "). We examine these issues from the 
poi nt of vi ew of a f i rst-year L at i no teacher 
at that school (whom we will call "Carlos”) 
through extracts from a journal that he 
kept during that first year as a novice 
teacher of color. 

Uni ike most studies that deal with the 
probl ems of L ati no pu bl i c school students, 
this study also allows us insight into a 
Latinoteacher'sown internal and institu- 
tional dilemmas as he helps his students 
makes sense out of thei rs. We feel that fo- 
cusing on the teacher as well as the stu- 
dent is important for several reasons. 

First, there have been declining pro- 
portions of teachers of color in the public 
schools since the growth of Affirmative 
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Action in the 1970s— largely because the 
incentives and opportunities afforded by 
Affirmative Action make it easier for 
people of color to find professional ad- 
vancement in fields other than education 
as had traditionally been the case previ- 
ously (Watras, 2001). It is important that 
we understand the problems faced by 
teachers of color in order to create policies 
and encourage practices that attract and 
retain such teachers. 

Second, there have been many studies 
that have examined the fact that the ac- 
culturation of a teacher or administrator 
i nto the cu I ture of a school si te i s rarel y an 
easy process under the best of circum- 
stances (Matthews, 2003). Very little has 
been written, however, about how the larger 
cultural discontinuity between the first- 
year teacher's race/ethnicity and the domi- 
nant race/ethnicity at the school might 
make acculturation even more difficult. 
And third, we can gain even greater insight 
into the difficulties faced by students of 
color by viewing those problems through 
the eyes of teachers of col or, who natural I y 
tend to be more aware of the nature and 
nuances of these problems. 

This study is also unique, we believe, 
because it attempts to frame these multi- 
cultural issues not only in instructional and 
political terms but also in various ethical 
contexts. This is an especially important 
consideration in this present study be- 
cause of what we know to be Car I os's strong 


poi itical commitments as a young Chicano 
and religious commitments as a devout 
member of his church. Considering that 
deeper ethical and spiritual commitments 
probably play a significant role in many 
teachers' sense of "calling" (Serow, Eaker, 
& Ciechalski, 1992), we believe that in- 
cluding these factors in our analysis of 
Carlos's experiences offers one possible 
model for interpreting and enhancing the 
teaching experiences of teachers for whom 
such issues are important in their lives and 
profession (Bullough, Patterson, & Mayes, 
2002; Clift, Houston, & Pugach, 1990; J o- 
seph & Burnaford, 1994; Val I i , 1990). 

We thus offer analyses of Carlos'sjour- 
nal entries as well as our concluding sug- 
gestions for policy and practice not only in 
social, institutional, and political terms 
but also in ethical and spiritual ones. In- 
deed, we believe that a truly holistic ap- 
proach tomulticultural issues includes all 
of these elements (Mayes, 2003, 2004; 
Miller & Seeler, 1985). 

I n each section that fol lows, therefore, 
we begin by talking about the themes in 
the research literature that relates to one 
of C a r I os's exper i en ces, move on to th at ex- 
periencein Carlos'sjournal entry itself, and 
concl ude with what we bel i eve to be a few 
of the ethical and spiritual implications of 
that particular issue. 
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THE PYGMALION EFFECT 

A teacher's expectations of a student 
often have a marked effect on that 
student's performance. High expectations 
of students correlate significantly with 
high student performanceas do low expec- 
tations with low performance (Brophy, 
1994). Called the Pygmalion Effect, this 
is a problem generally in the schools but is 
especially pronounced regarding students 
of color, for whom certain white teachers 
have reduced expectations (Rowe & 
O'Brien, 2002). In the following passage 
from hisjournal, we see Carl os struggling 
with this as the school year nears its end. 

May 6, 2002 

M any of my students are busy pre- 
pa r i ng for thei r tra nsi ti on to L aka/i ew 
High School [fictitious name of a 
mainstream high school inthearea] 
whileothers are preparing to attend 
Washington High School [fictitious 
name of a low-prestige high school 
in the area, often seen as a "dump- 
ing ground" for low-performing stu- 
dents], Those preparing to attend 
Washington fulfill a stereotype that 
many teachers have. A largepercent- 
ageat Washington areHispanic, and 
most come from I ow-i ncomefami I i es. 

If they wind up attending Washing- 
ton, it is because they have failed to 
meet Madison'sacademicstandards 


or have been involved in truancy is- 
sues. 

My concern regarding thesestudents 
attending theremedial high school is 
two-fold. First, I question how many 
of thestudents attendi ng Washi ngton 
will completethegraduation require- 
ments. Second, I question why someof 
thestudents feel morecomfortableat- 
tending Washington rather than 
Lake/iew.Thelatter becameapparent 
asl spoketodaytooneofmyHispanic 
students preparing to graduate from 
eighth grade Sonia Delgado is a ma- 
tureeighth grader, popular among her 
peers, outspoken, and very I i keable I n 
the conversation I had with her, she 
expressed her desiretoattend Washing- 
ton High School rather than making 
the normal transition intoLakeview 
High. When I questioned her reason- 
ing, shejusti tied her decision by telling 
me that at Washi ngton, she woul d feel 
more comfortable in smaller cl ass- 
rooms and alsobesecurearound peers 
who will already beattending Wash- 
ington High School. From what I have 
observed of Sonia and gathered in con- 
versationswith her, it seems that some 
of her teachers have not o<pected as 
much from her as I know she is ca- 
pableof giving. 

Her reasoning is disturbing because 
attending a remedial school will not 
giveher thesame preparation for col- 


legeasa regular high school will. She 
will besurrounded by peers with lower 
aspi rati onsand goals As her teacher, I 
seethe potential Sonia possesses. Her 
arti cu I ati on of argu ments i s strong She 
comprehends foreign notions, infers, 
and isabletocontributeto classroom 
discussions. Yet, inthetimel had her 
in my class, I did not once meet her 
parents. I consider Sonia a borderline 
student. If she decides to attend a re- 
medial school, shemight besetting pat- 
terns in her life that will lead her to 
other places rather than college Cur- 
rently, Sonia is failing most of her 
classes. 

S on i a typi fiesmanyoftheHi spa n i c 
students in our middleschool. I can 
name ten students with similar cul- 
tural, social, and academic back- 
grounds. Most arelikelyto end upata 
remedial school, and most will not at- 
tend college What are wedoing in our 
middleschoolstodiscourageour His- 
panicstudentsfromenteringa main- 
stream high school and enrolling in a 
college prep plan?Wehaveto find ways 
to encourage them not to lower their 
standards by attending a remedial 
school if they a re capable of more. 

AVOIDING THE PYGMALION EFFECT 

Carlos's reflections prompt consider- 
ation of how teachers can look beyond tra- 
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ditional attitudes and approaches regard- 
ing language-minority students. Exploring 
the ethical dimensions of multicultural 
education may provide some direction. In 
our view, the ethical commitment to the 
equitabletreatmentof all students, in con- 
trast to the merely equal treatment of all 
students, provi des a key to overcomi ng the 
Pygmalion Effect. 

The equal treatment of all students— 
truly an impersonal approach in which all 
students are simply treated in the same 
way— is sometimes seen asa way tocom- 
bat the Pygmalion Effect because of its 
attempt to deal with all students uni- 
formly regardless of any gender, racial, 
ethnic, or socioeconomic markers. Cer- 
tainly, this was the approach that charac- 
terized the "liberal" pedagogies of the 
1960s (Ravitch, 1983). However, we be- 
lieve that equal treatment is fair only in a 
rough, de jure sense. By its very nature, 
however, it is insensitivetothewiderange 
of psychological, cultural, political, and 
spiritual elements that uniquely consti- 
tute each student. 

On theother hand, theequitabletreat- 
ment of each student asa uniquespiritual 
being is a powerful antidote to the deper- 
sonalization of equality-based perspectives 
that lump students together categorically. 

I n other words, thistype of commitment to 
equitability would motivate pedagogical 
adjustments that would allow both lan- 
guage-minority students and language- 
majority to enjoy the benefits of an equi- 
table learning environment. 

Of course, one sometimes— although 
still too rarely!— sees such an individually 
sensitive approach in various new 
pedagogies. Too often, however, they are 
based on the utilitarian motivation of cre- 
ating an "excellent" educational system 
that will produce more effective economic 
warriors in the transnational corporate 
capitalist economy (Mayes, 2003, 2004). 
By this view, the political economy of a 
postmodern, information-based democracy 
such as the United States both shapes and 
relies upon such an educational system 
(Cutri & Ferrin, 1998). If certain skillsand 
behaviors are not in place, it isargued, the 
society will not be sufficiently robust so- 
cioeconomically to prevail in the new "glo- 
bal economy." 1 Furthermore, because lin- 
guistic diversity is a powerful geopolitical 
asset i n creati ng and control I i ng markets, 
we should cultivate that diversity. 

This argument illustrates Gel berg's 
(1997) assertion that postindustrial capi- 
talism has co-opted certain student-cen- 
tered approaches for its own political pur- 
poses. Gel berg argues that many of the 
"new student-centered" approaches to in- 


struction are not new at all but are peda- 
gogically based in Progressive social recon- 
structionism. 

What is new about these pedagogies 
is that— unlike in Dewey's, Ruggs's, and 
Counts's vision of pedagogical innovation 
in the service of political and economicde- 
mocracy (Cremin, 1964)— the new 
pedagogies are rooted in the agenda of 
transnational corporate business, an 
agenda that actually runs quite counter to 
theDeweyan vision of social reconstruction 
(Dewey, 1916). 

We do not believe that such motiva- 
tions for responding to linguistic and cul- 
tural diversity in our students are morally 
authenticor educationallysound. Further, 
such utilitarian approaches arehighly un- 
stable si nee pol i cy makers wi 1 1 be commit- 
ted to a certain educational approach only 
as long as it maximizes the "bottom-line." 
When it no longer does so, it will quickly be 
abandoned in favor of onethat does, leav- 
i ng I anguage-mi nor ity students once more 
inthelurch. 

Car I os's rel i gi ous con vi cti ons, however, 
contain a basis for grounding a pedagogy 
of equity in his ontological commitments. 
Specifically, Carlos rel igious bel iefs include 
a doctrine cal led eternal progression (The 
Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of 
J esus Christ of Latter-day Saints 132: 22). 
Accordingtothisdoctrine, each individual 
isa radically uniquesoul engaged in a pro- 
cess of eternal evolution toward a divine 
status. Onecan hardly imaginea pedagogy 
more consistent with this idea than one 
stressing equitable treatment of each stu- 
dent because of his or her unique and un- 
bounded potential. 

We want it to be clear that we are us- 
ing Carols's religious commitments sim- 
ply as one way of illustrating how this par- 
ticular teacher's spiritual commitments 
might connect with his or her reflectivity 
and classroom practice as a teacher. How- 
ever, it is easy to see how a wide variety of 
other sorts of spiritual commitments— 
both formal and informal— would also be 
consistent with a pedagogy of equity. The 
point is that, whatever the teacher's spiri- 
tual commitments, a pedagogy that is 
based in them will tend to be more deeply 
rooted, durable, and effective in respond- 
ing in a sustained way to the needs of every 
learner in a pluralistic democracy. 

AUTHORITATIVE TEACHING 

The literature in instructional theory 
as well as adolescent psychology generally 
affi rms that the best way to hel p both stu- 
dents and teachers avoid the debilitating 
consequences of thePygmalion Effect isto 


teach all students in an "authoritative" 
manner, for adolescents tend to respond 
besttoateachingstylethat ishigh in both 
"care" and "demand" (Brophy, 1997). That 
is to say, students do not respond well to 
teachers who demand a great deal but do 
not seem to care about them— the "au- 
thoritarian" style of teaching. Nor do they 
respect the opposite type of teachers who 
might seem to care about them but do not 
expect much from them— the "permissive- 
indulgent" style of teaching. Rather, they 
respond besttothehigh-caretiigh-demand 
style of "authoritative" teachers. 

This is a multicultural issue because 
it seems that not a few teachers take ei- 
ther an authoritarian or a permissive-in- 
dulgent approach to students of color as a 
means of either rigidly controlling or anx- 
iously appeasing them (Pai & Adler, 2001). 
Students of color, however, need an "au- 
thoritative" approach no less than other 
students do (and arguably even more so). 
Thus, Carlos notes thefollowing in ajour- 
nal entry. 

November 29th, 2002 

Thetermisquicklycomingtoan end. 
Itissadtora/iew grades with many of 
my Hispanic students. In manycases, 
their grades are very low. Many of them 
struggl eto pass a few cl asses and then 
fail therest. 

Today I asked RicardoValencia who 
hisfavoriteteacher has been inthelast 
few months. He thought about it for 
sometime and then he mentioned Mr. 
King. Sa/eral of hisbuddiesagreedthat 
Mr. King isa very good teacher. I asked 
them what the/ felt made Mr. King a 
good teacher. They sai d, "H e's not too 
mean, but he IS strict." They contin- 
ued by telling methattheyunderstand 
hisdassesand hisassignments. Often 
I haveseer them worki ng on homework 
for his cl ass. 

Ricardo also mentioned that he 
knows what is expected of hi m every- 
day hewa Iks into cl ass. I was very im- 
pressed by Mr. King'sability to reach 
these students. When I asked the stu- 
dents about their other teachers, they 
used words not appropriateto repeat. 

I n short, today I learned thattheHis- 
panic students will respond to teach- 
ers, not because of racial or cultural 
identity alone but rather to teachers 
whounderstand and havehigh expec- 
tations for them. 

THE AUTHORITATIVE “SPIRIT” 

The high-caretiigh-demand qualities 
of authoritative teaching correspond to two 
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components of Cutri and Ferrin's (1997) 
definition of spirituality in educational 
settings: (1) a compassionate desire to con- 
nect with other peopleand oneself in a way 
that promotesan individual and collective 
sense of a mission for the greater good and 
(2) a holistic consideration of a student in 
all of his or her multifaceted complexity- 
physical ly, cognitively, affectively, socially, 
culturally, and spiritually. 

As Noddings (1995) has made cl ear in 
her notion of "ontological care," the desire 
to connect with others and self in complex 
patterns of interaction and intersubjectiv- 
ity creates a pedagogy that is both demand- 
ing and nurturing. Such instructional ap- 
proaches n at on I y recogn i ze but th r i ve u pon 
both thesimilarities and differences among 
students from diverse cultural and linguis- 
tic backgrounds— and what is more, they 
do so because of the belief that we can all 
teach and learn from each other in intel- 
lectually rigorous ways in our personal, 
political and spiritual journeys. 

Such a consideration and commitment 
not only acknowledge a karmic connected- 
ness between one's own actions and what 
one recei ves from the worl d, but al so a self- 
less concern for others' well being in the 
context of high-expectation intellectual ex- 
ploration. 

INTRA-GROUP VARIABILITY 
AND ENTRY CONDITIONS 

When teachers and administrators see 
students of color, they may be tempted to 
see them as being members of a single, 
homogenous group, not understanding that 
thereisgreatvariabilitya mong su b-grou ps 
within that student's racial/ethnic group. 
Thus, for instance, the perspectives and 
needs of a student from a middle-class 
family from Venezuela may differ in im- 
portant respects from those of a student 
from a migrant farm-working family from 
Mexico. 

However, the teacher may see both of 
them simply as "Hispanic students"— 
whatever that term may mean to him or 
her— without seeing the significant differ- 
ences between them and the role those dif- 
ferences may play in the two students' dif- 
ferential performance in the classroom 
(Ogbu, 1987; Valencia, 1991). 

Four of the most important variations 
within groups relate to: (a) how long the 
student has been in the United States at 
the time of first enrollment in the public 
schools, (b) how old the student is at the 
ti me of enrol I ment, (c) what grade I evel the 
student is first placed in at the time of 
enrollment, and (d) the student's level of 


English proficiency upon initial enrollment 
(Gibson, 1986; Valencia, 1991). 

Students who have been in the U.S. 
only a short time, who are adolescents, who 
havelimited English proficiency, and who 
first enroll atthemiddleor secondary lev- 
els typically face the greatest challenges. 
Below, we see Carlos encountering such a 
student and beginning to ask himself how 
heand his school can better respond tothe 
needs of such students in the future. 

November 26, 2002 

Walkingthrough themain office to- 
day on my way home, I saw that the 
prinapal was in need of some help with 
translation. Hewasinthemiddleofa 
pareitconferencewith a Hispanicpar- 
ent and his son. When I offered my as- 
sistance theprina pal quickly accepted 
and thed i scussi on conti nued . Thetone 
oftheconversation was very stern. The 
boy under the magnifying glass was 
J uan Flores. 

J uan has been getting into a great 
deal of troublesincehehas enrolled in 
our middle school. This time he had 
been fighting with other boyswhoap- 
peared to beteasing him. In days past, 
he has been kicked out of English class 
for not participating.Theprincipal is 
very disappointed withj uan and his 
patienceisrunning low.Todayhetold 
J uan hecan no longer participatein 
any after-school classes until after the 
new school year. Duri ng our conference 
with theparent, J uan'sdad was very 
quiet. He recognizes that his son is 
causinga lot of troubleand thatj uan 
is going down a dead-end path. 

As I have gotten to knowj uan, I'm 
thefirst to recognize he's no angel. He 
curses, i s cocky, does not show respect, 
and the I i st goes on. H owa/er, i t's neces- 
sary to see both sides of the story. To- 
day after digging deeper into his past 
and talking to his father, I discovered 
a completely new side to J uan.J uan 
has only been intheUnited States for 
a year and a half. J uan'sreadingand 
wri ti ng ski 1 1 s are very I ow, at second or 
third grade level. His father told me 
that, even in Spanish class, J uan 
struggl es to structu resi mpl esentences. 
Another discovery I made was that 
J uan lives alone with hisfather. For 
some reason J uan's mother is not 
around. Thus, many of J uan's emo- 
tional needsarenot met at home His 
father is a mechanic, but his lack of 
schooling is very apparent. 

As I began to discover J uan's past, 
his present situation started to make 
moresense. At our school, J uan is not 


involved in any of the reading pro- 
grams tailored to help students with 
reading deficiencies. Hehasjust been 
kicked out of theafter school program. 
The administrator was surprised to 
discover uan has only been inthestates 
for a year and half and will now look 
intoprovidingsomeoftheservicesj uan 
desperately neads 

As I drovehome disturbed at what I 
just witnessed, manyquestionsfl ooded 
my mind. I wonder how J uan fell 
through the cracks? How did we not 
know about his lack of literacy skills 
prior to his enrollment? Have we la- 
bel edj uan as a troublemaker because 
of hisappearanceand behavior before 
giving him a fair opportunity to excel? 
Did weprovidea mentor for him? Did 
I reach out to him? Thequestions re- 
garding his situation will continueto 
be around for sometime. The bigger 
question is what will we do with the 
nextj uan FI ores that comes into our 
school ? 

I n the next brief passage, we see that 
J uan unfortunately is continuing to fall 
through the cracks of a system that is un- 
prepared to deal with his needs as an older, 
late-arriving, limited-English-proficiency 
student. H is future is not bright. 

Today whilespending the day at [a 
nearby recreation facility], I ran into 
J uan Flores. Ramon wassurprised to 
see me but was very pol i teas hef i 1 1 ed 
mein on what has happened tohim in 
the last few months. Since he was 
kicked out of Madison, J uan was en- 
rol led at another mi dd I eschool in the 
area. H owever, his stay at the school 
was not very long. Soon after his ar- 
rival, hecontinued to get into trouble 
and was quickly kicked out of that 
school . Hecompleted theyear at a third 
middleschool in a different city but is 
uncertain aboutthenext school year. 

THE “DOUBLE HERMENEUTIC” 

AT MADISON MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Carlos' impassioned query about how 
J uan was allowed to fall through thecracks 
institutionally raises important personal, 
professional, and ethical questions for a 
teacher like Carlos striving to respond to 
his students in the most ethically respon- 
sible ways. He wonders how much one 
teacher, especially a first-year ethnic-mi- 
nority teacher at a predominately white 
school, can changethe system? It would be 
easy for a teacher to despair in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Giddens's "double-hermeneutic" 
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theory (1990, 1991), however, says that an 
individual isnota merevictimoftheinsti- 
tution. The individual is indeed influenced 
by thesystem, but he or shealsohas power 
to influence the system in turn. In other 
words, the system "interprets" the indi- 
vidual (hencetheterm "hermeneutic"), but 
the i ndi vidual also "i nterprets" the system 
in a recursive process of mutual influence. 

Carlos' presence as a teacher at the 
predominately white middle school has al- 
ready influenced the institutional makeup 
of that school— most obviously because he 
is one brown face in an otherwise all-white 
sea of faces. But even more significantly, 
as is clear in other passages from Carlos's 
journal, the institution's dynamics have 
already changed to some extent through 
the relationships he has with other staff 
members as well as the Latino students. 

Indeed, this article will probably be 
read by the administrator and other teach- 
ers at Carlos's school and will thus influ- 
ence that school's culture in yet another 
way. 1 1 wi 1 1 also be fol lowed up by another 
study in which we look at Carlos's experi- 
ences during his second and third years. I n 
brief, oneof the institution's own is an in- 
sider with the Latino student population. 

This iscausefor optimism in Carlos— 
particularly in light of his strong religious 
belief that we are, with God, co-creators of 
history in a macrocosmic sense. Here, 
Carlos can perhaps be helped to envision 
himself as a co-creator of history in a mi- 
crocosmic sense at his school . 

Nevertheless, the paradox of Carlos's 
positioning in the culture of Madison 
Middle School remains— namely that, just 
as he is both an outsider and insider in the 
staff culture of the school, he is also both 
an outsider and insider in the Latino cul- 
ture of the school. We see this in the next 
section. 

ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
AS CULTURAL BETRAYAL 

Beginning in the 1960s and expand- 
ing rapidly si nee the 1970s, there has been 
a growing body of literature documenting 
the fact that minority students who fail 
academically often dosobecauseacademic 
success might open them up to the charge 
(usually by their peers) that they are be- 
traying their racial, cultural, or socio-eco- 
nomic group by trying to fit into middle- 
class, White culture (Gibson, 1988; 
Riordan, 2000; Willis, 1977). 

An academically successful African- 
American student, for instance, might be 
accused by his or her black peers of being 
an "Oreo" (i.e., black on the outside but 


white on the inside) just as a successful 
Native American student may be called 
an "apple" by his or her Native American 
peers (i.e., red on the outside but white on 
the inside). 

In being categorized as "El Prep" (or 
'The Preppie") by some of his Hispanic 
students, Carlos is subtly stereotyped by 
them as being a Hispanic who has sacri- 
ficed some of his "Chicano" identity in or- 
der to succeed in the white world. This is 
especially problematic not only because 
of its troubling effect on Carlos but also 
because it highlights these students' be- 
lief that academic success is somehow in- 
consistent with cultural identity and soli- 
darity. 

J anuary 25th, 2002 

A new semeste - , new d asses, and some 
new students Myrdationshipwith the 
Latino students continues to grow. 
Many stop by between classes just to 
say hello. Some students ask thdr 
teachersfor permission tocomeintomy 
classroom during thdr advisory pe- 
riod. I'm teaching some of these stu- 
dents how to pi ay chess Oth e"s a I ready 
know how, and they I ovegetti ng me i nto 
checkmate Today, oneof thestudents, 
Migud Ortega, said something very in- 
teresting to me Between classes he 
stopped by and beforeleavinghecalled 
back, "Later, Prep!"l was surprised at 
hiscomment. Hedidn'tsay it in a dis- 
respectful tone However, my surprise 
has grown as I havecometo consider 
what he meant by "P rep." 

To my Latino students, a "Prep" is 
onewhodresses nicely, isclean cut, aca- 
denicallysuccessful,andsoforth. Most 
of my Lati no students do not associ ate 
with "Los Preps" of theschool. Those 
whom the/ categorize as "Preps" are 
thestudent body officers, the popular 
Caucasian students and athletes, and 
so forth. Clearly Migud has noticed 
thatl often wear a tietoschool. Hehas 
recognized that even though I speak 
Spanish, I also attempt to speak En- 
glish professionally. He recognizes that 
I establish rdationships with others 
thatarenon-Hispanic I treat everyone 
equal ly, so hemust infer that because I 
doso, I am"EI Prep.'Themostintrigu- 
i ng th i ng about today's i nci dent i s that 
today I real izethat as much as I rdate 
with myLatinostudertsthereisstill a 
gap between us. They know that I lis- 
ten to Mariachi music, that my dad 
picks fruitfor a living for just $10 an 
hour, and that many of my uncles 
crossed the border illegally. However, 
despiteall our similarities, my col lege 


education and my teaching position 
createa gap between my H ispanic stu- 
dents and mysdf. I'm struggling with 
this set of issues. 

TEACHABILITY 

Carlos' willingness to examine the 
complexities and contradictions in his own 
identity evinces great honesty and courage. 
Acknowledging the complexities of one's 
own identity can be a disturbing venture 
that most of us seek to avoid by turning 
our gazes on others and critiquing them 
i nstead of attendi ng to ou r own i ssues (M ay 
& Yalom, 1995). 

Carlos's honesty and courage in this 
matter can be summed up as the quality 
of "teachability" or willingness to learn 
from his experiences— in thiscase, tolearn 
from the feedback given him from his 
Lati nostudents. Such "teachability" is the 
sine qua non of all deep psychospiritual 
growth. In this manner, then, Carlos's 
growth as a teacher can also be linked— 
both in his reflectivity and classroom prac- 
tice— tohis evolution as an ethical and spiri- 
tual being, thereby creating a deep faith- 
based foundation for his pedagogy. 

Carlos exposes and explores his iden- 
tity issues and relationshi p with the Latino 
students with great authenticity. However, 
at this point he only does so within the 
safe confines of hisjournal entries. Thenext 
logical, though scary, step would seem to 
be for him to share his internal struggles 
with his students. I n taking this next step, 
Car I os wou I d be model i ng one of the compo- 
nents of Cutri and Ferrin's (1997) model of 
a non-dogmaticspiritual morality— namely, 
a compassionate desire to connect with seif 
and others in service of the greater good. 

Carlos and his Latino students could 
exploreidentity-optionstogether. I n doing 
so, they might discover that other possi- 
bilities exist in addition to the opposite 
extremes of either attending "Remedial 
High"or being caught in the stereotype of 
"El Prep."lsthereanother identity-option 
that would remain truetoone's Latino iden- 
tity but also arm both the Latino teacher 
and student with the tools necessary to 
succeed in mainstream culture? 

As Carlos acknowledges his own abil- 
ity to both change the system at his pre- 
dominately white middle school and also 
be changed by it, could he help his students 
see possibilities for them to positively 
change the dominant culture at the same 
timeastheyarechanged by it in some posi- 
tive respects— and remain Lati nos through- 
out the ent i re process? P u rsu i ng these ex- 
tensions of a spiritually centered, cultur- 
al ly sensitive approach to these issues may 
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not only help Carlos bridge the gap be- 
tween him and his Latino students but also 
help him negotiate the institutional 
hurdles of a systemically complex school. 

LAU... AND BEYOND.-. 

Bilingual instruction intheU.S. ^his- 
torically rooted in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act of 1968 and the U.S. Supreme 
Court Decision known as Lau v. Nichols in 
1974(Rury, 2003). By these means, schools 
were i nformed that they must address the 
needs of limited English proficiency stu- 
dents. 

H owever, there were very few sugges- 
tions or guidelines given to the schools as 
to how, precisely, this was to be accom- 
plished. Consequently, LEP programs in 
American schools are extremely variable 
from site to site, are often more or less 
"jerry-rigged," and typical ly carry low pres- 
tige in the culture of the school (Garcia, 
2001; Riordan, 2000; Valencia, 1991). 
Carlosdiscovered thisduring hisfirst year 
as a teacher in his ESL assignment. 

September 17th, 2001 

A month of school has gone by and 
today isthefirstday I recognizetheis- 
suesfaangmyESL students. I haveone 
or two in each class, and in one class 
half of them qualify under this label. 
My ESL students are amazing kids 
They have the courage to come i nto a 
compl etd y fora gn cl assroom and make 
an effort toadapt to thecurriculum be- 
ing taught. Most of them arevery quiet. 
The/ onlyspeakif spoken to. Rarelydo 
the/ ask a qu esti on or comment during 
class I am afraid that their needs are 
not bang met. Really, I know that their 
needs arenot being met! 

I n my class they often cannot read 
any of the material I present to then, 
nor can the/ grasp the content of our 
classroom discussion. Someofthesec- 
ond languagelearnersareenrolled in 
an ESL class here at school. I don't 
know much about the cl ass, but from 
what I 'veseen I 'm not very i mpressed . 
Suffice it to say that wedon't havea 
f u 1 1 -ti mefacu I ty member teach i ng these 
needy students I nfact,theESL teache 
doesn't e/ei havea collegedegree. Whei 
I asktheprincipal why, the response is 
"funding." 

Today I must point thefinger directly 
at myself. I was an E SL student when 
I first arrived in theUnited States I 
struggled through pull-out programs 


to eventually reach a mainstream 
courseinjunior high school. I 'vecom- 
pleted mycollegeeduGation, which also 
includes a minor in teaching ESL. You 
would thinkthat I'm theperfect candi- 
date to teach the ESL population, yet 
today I 've recognized my struggle to 
involvethem in myclass. I don't know 
theanswerstoall thequestionsregard- 
ingthereducation. I do know that the r 
parents worry but don't know how to 
help. I know that their parents fed un- 
easy when they seethe r quiet, I ovea bl e 
son or daughter i mmersethemsd ves i n 
a cultureforegn to their H ispanic roots 
Theacademicculturethatthdr chil- 
dren need to master in order tosucceed 
in today's public school isverydistant 
from them. I need to come up with a 
better plan than what I have today. I 
recognizethat I'm in an environment 
wherel'mthe"expert."Yet, I often find 
mysdf without tool sand the resources 
to serve thestudent I oncewas. 

THE CASE FOR SPIRITUAL REFLECTIVITY 

Carlos's concern and vulnerability 
wrench the hearts of teacher educators and 
pol i cy makers who are tryi ng to hel p Car I os 
and other young visionary teachers like 
him in their valiant endeavors. The com- 
mon response of most teacher educators 
and policymakers to Carlos's dilemmas is 
to search for better instructional, institu- 
tional, or fiscal models for reform. 

Such externally oriented approaches 
areofthefirst importance; however, equally 
important is the internally oriented pro- 
cess of exami ni ng ou rsel ves as teacher edu- 
cators and policy makers. I n doing so, we 
might well find, along with Carlos, that in 
many ways we have also become dimin- 
ished or confused in certain respects and 
are "without thetools and the resources to 
serve the [teacher] [we] once [were]." 

Hence, Mayes (2001) has called for 
"spiritual reflectivity" in colleges of educa- 
tion for both prospective and practicing 
teachers as well as for teacher educators 
who want to engage i n such a process (see 
also Mayes & Ferrin, 2001). Through re- 
flecting on and refining the spiritual foun- 
dations of his or her sense of having been 
"called to teach" by some deeper purpose 
or higher power (Bullough, Patterson, & 
Mayes, 2002; Stokes, 1997), the teacher 
may access the ethical and spiritual roots 
of hisor her pedagogical and political com- 
mitments in a special way and, in so do- 
ing, both refine and strengthen those com- 
mitments. 

Mayes has shown, using a wide vari- 
ety of examples from various psychologi- 


cal and spiritual perspectives, how such 
reflective processes can take many 
forms— none of which require(but also do 
not prohibit) specific religious commit- 
ments (Mayes, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 
2002, 2004). Rather, these forms of 
reflectivity build upon the individual's 
personal relationship to a transcendent 
reality as he or she uniquely understands 
it. This is important because, as Giddens 
(1991) has poi nted out, spirituality is still 
not only an important issue for most 
people but is also becoming less formal 
and more personal. 

M oreover, we bel ievethat pol itical and 
pedagogical reflectivity that does not in- 
dudespiritual reflectivity will produce but 
a pallid picture of the teacher for whom 
spiritual commitment is an important 
part of her life and practice. Such partial 
reflectivity will not involve or transform 
the teacher's existential complexity. Thus, 
it will have only a limited value in refining 
her reflectivity and honing hisor her peda- 
gogical and political potency. 

For instance, working out of thej ew- 
ish tradition, Wexler (1996) and Purpel 
and Shapiro (1995) have used their reli- 
gious commitments to frame their educa- 
tional research and political stances. And 
of course, one need only look at the lives 
(and martyrdoms) of such figures as Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, Reverend King, and Arch- 
bishop Romero to see that political action 
is most passionateand productive when it 
is born of a spiritual vision. 

Spirituality offers a unique basis for 
"justice-making" (Lepage, 1991, p. 73). We 
would even go so far as to contend that a 
political vision that has no spiritual 
grounding runs the risk of becoming total- 
izing and inhumane. We would also has- 
ten to add our conviction that "spiritual- 
ity" devoid of political considerations is at 
best limited and at worst vacuous. 

Helping Carlos reflect on thespi ritual 
foundations of his practice— all the while 
doing the same ourselves as teacher edu- 
cators in ways that are legally and institu- 
tionally acceptable in both public and pri- 
vate venues (Mayes & Ferrin, 2001)— of- 
fers exciting possibilities for teacher re- 
newal and empowerment at all levels of 
the teacher's personal, professional, and 
political life. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR PRACTICE 

H avi ng access to the thoughts and ex- 
periences of this first-year Latino middle- 
school teacher compel I ingly and concretely 
illustrates some of the major issues and 
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findings in the multicultural literature to- 
day. 

First, it is clear that teachers must 
adopt an authoritative stance with their 
students— one that communicates the 
message that they as teachers both care 
about their students of color and havehigh 
academic expectations of them. 

Second, when a student of color does 
not perform wel I despite the teacher's hav- 
ing related to him or her in an authorita- 
tive fashion, there might be non-academic 
reasons for this problem. In Carlos' jour- 
nal, we saw three of those reasons: (a) the 
specific characteristics and perspectives of 
the sub-group from which the student 
comes; (b) the entry conditions under which 
thestudent first enrolled in a publicschool; 
and (c) pressure from the students' peers 
which make it seem a cultural betrayal to 
do well in school. 

Third, the English instruction that 
language-minority students get is often 
haphazard, under-funded, and marginal in 
theschool's culture. 

The pedagogical, institutional, and 
ethical implications of all of thisaremany, 
and we can touch on only several of them 
here. 

First, teachers and administrators 
must learn that, just as with any other stu- 
dents, students of color respond best to au- 
thoritative teaching. An overly strict at- 
tempt to merel y "control " students of col or 
or an overly generous attempt to "coddle" 
them ultimately serves neither the stu- 
dents, the teachers, nor the school. 

Second, through multicultural work- 
shops and selected multicultural readings 
for in-services, discussion groups, and re- 
treats, teachers and administrators can 
learn more about intra-group variability 
and its relationship to academic perfor- 
mance, focusing on the sub-groups that are 
part of their particular school population. 

Third, to the maximum degree fea- 
sible given the (usually limited) funds al- 
lotted toschoolsfor LEP-student language 
instruction, theadministration should try 
to create a program that has clearly de- 
fined teaching strategies and academic 
goals. Staff should also show an interest 
in its LEP programs, and students who 
perform wel I in the LEP programs should 
be given special recognition in the form, 
perhaps, of certificates, awards, and other 
media of school-wide communication. In 
this way these students can be increas- 
ingly pulled into the mainstream of aca- 
demicculture, not pushed out onto its mar- 
gins (Gamoran, 2000; Hallinan, 2000). 

Fourth, admi nistrators and other fac- 
ulty members should be sensitive to both 
the particular strengths and special chal- 


lenges of novice teachers of color i n order to 
maxi mi ze what those teachers ha ve to of- 
fer the school both pedagogical ly and cul- 
turally (Mayes, 2000). 

F ifth, we have attempted to show how 
all of these crucial pedagogical and insti- 
tutional issues can be handled in a much 
more profound manner pedagogical I y, po- 
litically, and psychol ogi cal I y if teachers and 
teacher educators are allowed to frame 
these questions in spiritual terms. There 
is a wide variety of legally and institution- 
ally appropriate ways that teachers i n the 
schools as well as teachers and teacher 
educators in colleges of education can en- 
gage in this spiritual reflectivity (See 
Kniker, 1990; Mayes, 1998, 1999, 2001, 
2002, 2004; Mayes & Ferrin, 2001; Nord, 
1995, for specific suggestions about how to 
accomplish this). The great benefit of do- 
ing so isthat teachers' pedagogical, politi- 
cal, ethical and spiritual commitments will 
increasingly come to interact synergisti- 
cally in such a way as to make the teacher 
more sensitive and effective as both an 
educator and an agent of social change. 

Carlos'journal highlights someof the 
major problems facing students and teach- 
ers of col or i n the pu bl i c school s today. At- 
tending to theexperiences and observations 
of teachers like Carlos is an important 
step in finding ways to achieve the 
overarching goal of making our schools chal- 
lenging and nurturing for all of our students. 

NOTE 

1 This argument does not directly ad- 
dress the Marxist critique that capital- 
istic economies require a certain num- 
ber of uneducated people— an under- 
class which Marx characterized as "sur- 
plus labor"— who are willing to do 
manual and in-person service work at 
low wages, thereby keeping wages in 
general depressed (Marx, 1978). Al- 
though the authors of this article ac- 
knowledge the power of the Marxist cri- 
tique in this respect, we have chosen 
not to emphasize it here in order to 
maintain our focus on the broader ethi- 
cal issues at play. 
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